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‘Literary Potices. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE SCOTCH 
NOVELS. 


(Continued from our former numbers, pages 41, 57,73.) 





& In the 10th number of the new series of the 
Kaleidoscope, page 73, we inserted a letter from 
a correspondent, in which these popular novels 
are ascribed to Sir Walter Scott’s brother, who is 
paymaster to the 70th Regiment. This letter 
has excited considerable attention, even in quar- 
ters of the kingdom where we did not know that 
even the name of our minor publication had ever 
been heard of. The writer of the article which 
we are about to transcribe, has transferred the 
honour attached to these immortal works from 
Captain Scott to his Lady; although, we must 
observe, that he does not support his assertion 
with so much plausibility as may be urged in 
favour of the opinion of our correspondent, to 
whose letter we beg to refer our readers, after 
they have perused the following article, copied 
from Gold and Northouse’s London Magazine, 
for October.—Edt. Kul. 


‘Inthe Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
contained in our 8th number, we stated that 
we were in possession of facts which justified 
us in asserting, that the admirable Works of 
Imagination, under this title, were not from 
the pen of that distinguished writer. We 
then said :— 

“‘<In hazarding this bold assertion, we 
know and feel the responsibility we have 
voluntarily incurred. We know likewise, 
that in stating it in this unqualified manner, 
we shall not be justified by any argument 
deduced from any fancied internal proof in 
the works themselves, or from any opinion 
we may have been induced to form from 
mere circumstantial evidence. Nor do we 
hold that the pertinacious and perpetual 
denial of Sir Walter himself ought to have 


any influence upon our minds, believing as 
we do, that an author is not always bound 
to acknowledge his productions, or, ac- 
cording to our great prose moralist and 
philosopher (Dr. Johnson) to withhold an 
absolute negative when he deems it neces- 
sary to use one. 

‘¢¢ The fact is, these works were written 
by a near relative of Sir Walter Scott; 
they were severally sent to him by that 
relative in an unfinished state, for revision, 
correction, and methodising; nearly the 
whole of the poetry is his own composition, 
as well as many of the descriptions: through 
his agency the arrangement for disposing 
of the copyright, and the time and manner 
of publication, was made ; and notwithstand- 
ing the continued mystery in which the 
whole affair is enveloped, it is firmly be- 
lieved by the parties with whom he has 
been obliged to be immediately connected, 


'that they are solely the productions of his 


own pen. 

‘¢ ¢ These facts were communicated by the 
real author of the novels, to a Colonel in 
the army, who is well known, and eminently 
respected for the gallantry of his services, 
the powers of his mind, and the extent and 
depth of his erudition; and we have no 
doubt that we shall obtain permission from 
him, previous to the publication of our next 
number, to set this question for ever at rest, 
by giving up the name of the real writer of 
those admirable works of fiction, as well as 
his own.’ 

‘¢ The officer towhom we alluded, had then: 
recently formed a matrimonial connection 
with the family ofa distinguished Nobleman, 
and had left town a short time previous to 
the publication of the number we have re- 
ferred to; hence, we have been unable to 
procure his permission to use his name, as 
the authority on which we have made the] 


‘statement. 





“ However, from the interest which has. 


been excited in consequence of our remarks, 
although we cannot at present justifiably 
mention any other names, we feel no hesi- 
tation in gratifying the curiosity of our 
readers by informing them, that Mrs. Scott, 
Sormerly Miss M‘Culloch, the Lady of Tho- 
mas Scott, Esquire, Paymaster to the 70th 
Regiment, at present in Canada, and brother 
to Sir Walter Scott, ts the Writer of these 
Novels, and not Mr. Thomas Scott himself, 
as lately erroneously stated in the daily 


papers.” 





Che Gleaner, 


Sa 
———_— 


*¢ T am buta gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuff.” WorTTon. 





THE SKETCH BOOK 
or 
Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 





No. XXIII. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 
——- 
(Concluded from our last.) 

It was from wandering in early life among 
this rich scenery, and about the romantic 
solitudes of the adjoining park of Fulbroke, 
which then formed a part of the Lucy estate, 
thatsome of Shakspeare’s commentators have 
supposed he derived his noble forest medita- 
tions of Jacques, and the enchanting wood- 
land pictures in “ As you like it.” It is in 
lonely wanderings through such scenes, 
that the mind drinks deep but quiet 
draughts of inspiration, and becomes intense- 
ly sensible of the beauty and majesty of na- 
ture. The imagination kindles into reverie 
and rapture; vague but exquisite images and 
ideas keep breaking upon it; and we revel 
in a mute and.almost incommunicable luxury 
ofthought. It was in some such mood, and 


-perhaps under one‘of those very trees before 
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me, which threw their broad shades over 
the grassy banks and quivering ‘waters of 
the Avon, that the poet's fancy may have 
sallied forth into that little song which 
breathes the very soul of a rural voluptuary: 

Under the greenwood tree 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And tune his merry throat 

Unto the sweet bird’s note, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither, 

Here shall ye see 


9 
But winter and rough weather. 


I had now come in sight of the house. It 
is a large building of brick, with stone 
quoins, and is in the gothic style of Queen 
Elizabeth’s day, having. been built in the 
first year of her reign. The exterior re- 
mains very nearly in its original state, and 
may be considered a fair specimen of the 
residence of a wealthy country gentleman of 
those days. A great gateway opens from 
the park into a kind of court-yard in front 
of the house, ornamented with a grass-plot, 
shrubs, and flower-beds. The gateway is 
in imitation of the ancient barbican ; ‘being 
a kind of out-post, and flanked ‘by towers; 
though evidently for mere ornament, instead 
of defence. _The front of the house is com- 
pletely in the old style; with stone-shafted 
casements, a great bow window of heavy 
stone-work; and ‘a portal with armorial bear-: 
ings over it, carved in stone. At each 
corner of the building is an octagon tower, 
surmounted by a gilt ball and weathercock. 

The ‘Avon, which winds through the park, 
makes a bend just at the foot of a gently 
sloping bank, which sweeps down from the 
rear of the house. ‘Large “herds of deer 
were feeding or reposing upon its borders ; 
and swans were sailing majestically upon its 
bosom. -As I contemplated the venerable old 
mansion, I called ‘'to*mind Falstaff’s enco- 
mium on Justice Shallow’s abode, and the 
affected indifference and real vanity of the 
latter : 
er You have here a goodly dwelling and a 
rich. 

Shallow. Barren, barren, mn: iB - 
gars all, Sir John pees any + air peers a 

Whatever may have been the joviality of 
the old mansion in the days of Shakspeare, 
it had now an air of stillness and solitude. 
The great iron gateway that opened into 
the court-yard was locked ; ‘there was no 
show of’ servants bustling about the place ; 
the deer gazed quietly at me as I passed, 
being ‘no ‘longer harried by the moss- 
troopers of Stratford. The only signs of 
domestic life that I met with, was a white 
cat ‘stealing with wary look and stealthy 
pace towards the stables, as if on some 
nefarious expedition. I must not omit ‘to 
mention the carcase of a scoundrel crow 
which I saw suspended against the barn 
wall, as it shows that the Lucys still inherit 
that lordly abhorrence of poachers, and 
maintain that rigorous exercise of territo- 
rial power which was so strenuously mani- 





fested in the case of the bard. 


After prowling about for some time, I at 
length found: my -way to a lateral portal, 
which was the every-day entrance to the 
mansion, _I was courteously received by 
a worthy old housekeeper, who, with the 
civility and communicativeness of her or- 
der, showed ime the interior of the house. 
The greater part has undergone alterations, 
and been adapted to modern tastes and 
modes of living: there is a fine old oaken 
staircase; and the great hall, that noble 
feature in an ancient manor-house, still 
retains much of the appearance it must 
have had in the days of Shakspeare. The 
ceiling is arched and lofty ; and at one end 
is a gallery, in which stands an organ. 
The weapons and trophies of the chace, 
which formerly adorned the hall of a coun- 
try gentleman, have made way for family 
portraits. There is a wide hospitable fire- 
place, calculated for an ample old-fashioned 
wood fire, formerly the rallying place of 
winter festivity. On the opposite side of 
the hall is the huge gothic bow-window 
with stone shafts, which looks out upon 
the court-yard. Here are emblazoned in 


stained glass the armorial bearings of the} 


Lucy family for many generations, some 
being dated in 1558.. I was delighted to 
observe in the quarterings the three white 
luces b 
was first ‘identified ‘with that “of Justice 
Shallow. They: are mentioned in the first 
scene of the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
where the Justice is in a rage with Falstaff, 
for having “ beaten his men, killed his deer, 
and broken into his lodge.” The poet had 
no ‘doubt the offences of himself and his 
comrades in mind ‘at the time, ‘and we may’ 
suppose the family pride and vindictive: 
threats of the puissant Shallow to be a 
caricature of the pompous indignation of 
Sir Thomas. oF 
‘¢ Shallow. Sir Hugh, persuade me not: I will make 


a Star-Chammber ‘matter of it; if he were ‘twenty Sir 

John Falstaffs, he shall not abuse Robert Shallow, Esq. 
Slender. In the county of Glo’ster, justice of peace, 

and coram. j 

Shallow. Ay, cousin Slender, and custalorum. 

Slender. Ay, and ratalorum too; and a gentleman 
born, master parson; who writes himself Armigero in 
any bill, warrant, quittance, or obligation, Armigero. 

hallow. Ay, that I dos; and have done any time 
these three hun years. 

Slender. All his successors gone before him have 
done’t, and all his ancestors that come after him may’: 
they may give the dozen white luces in their/coat.* * * 

hallow. The council shall hear it: it is a riot. 

Evans. It is not mect the council hear of a riot; 
there is no fear of Got in a riot; the council, hear you, 
shall desire to hear the fear of Got, and not to heara 
riot ; take your vizaments in that. 

Shallow. Ha! o’ my life, if I were young again, 
the sword ‘should end it !”” 

Near the window thus emblazoned, hung 
a portrait by Sir Peter Lely of one of the 
Lucy family, a great beauty of the time of 
Charles the Second; the old housekeeper 
shook her head as she pointed to the pic- 
ture, and informed me that this lady had 
been sadly addicted to cards, and had 
gambled away a great portion of the family 
estate, among which was that part of the 


which the character of Sir Thomas 





ark where Shakspeare and his comrades 
fad killed the deer. The. lands thus lost 
had not been entirely regained by the ta- 
mily even at the present day. It is but 
justice to this recreant dame to confess that 
she had a surpassingly fine hand and arm. 

The picture which most attracted my 
attention was a great painting over the fire- 
place, containing likenesses ot a Sir Thomas 
Lucy and his family, wko inhabited the hall 
in the latter part of Shakspeare’s lifetime. 
I at first thought that it was the vindictive 
knight himself, but the housekeeper assured 
me that it was his son; the only likeness 
extant of the former being an effigy upon 
his tomb, in the church of the neighbouring 
hamlet of Charlecot. The picture gives a 
lively idea of the costume and manners of 
the time. Sir Thomas is dressed in ruff and 
doublet; white shoes with roses in them ; 
and has a peaked yellow, or, as Master 
Slender would say, *‘a cane-coloured beard.” 
His lady is seated on the opposite side of 
the picturein a wideruff and long stomacher, 
and the children have a_ most venerable 
stiffness and formality. of dress. Hounds 
and spaniels are mingled in the family 
group ; a hawk is seated on his perch in the 
foreground, and one-of the children holds a 
bow; all-intimating the knight’s. skill in 
hunting, hawking, and archery, so indis- 
pensible to an accomplished gentleman in 
those days.* 

I regretted: to find that the ancient fur- 
niture.of the hall had disappeared; for I 
had hoped to find the stately elbow chair 
of carved oak, in which the country Squire 
of former’ days Was ‘woht to sway the scep- 
tre of empire over his rural domains; and 
in which it might be presumed the redoubt- 
ed Sir Thomas sat. enthroned in awful state 
when the recreant Shakspeare was brought 
before him. As I like to‘deck out pictures 
for my entertainment, Ipleased myself with 
the idea that this very ‘hall had been the 
scene of the unlucky bard’s.examination on 
the morning after his captivity in the lodge. 
I fancied to myself the rural potentate, 
surrounded by his body-guard of butler, 
pages, and blue-coated serving men with 
their badges ; ‘while the luckless culprit was 


| brought in bedroofed and chapfallen ; ‘in 


custody of game-keepers, huntsmen, and 
whippers-in, and followed by a rabble rout 
of country clowns. 1 fancied bright faces 
of curious housemaids peeping from the 
half-open doors, while from the gallery ‘the 


* Bishop Earle, speaking of the country gentleman of 
his time, observes, ‘‘ his housekeeping is seen much in 
the different families of dogs, and serving men attendant 
on their kennels; and the deepest of their throats is 
the depth of his discourse. A hawk he esteems the true 
burden of nobility, and is pore A ambitious to seem 
delighted with the sport, and have his fist gloved with 
his jesses.” And Gilpin, in his description of a Mr. 
Hastings, remarks, *‘ he kept all sorts of hounds that 
run buck, fox, hare, otter, and badger; and had hawks 
of all kinds, both long and short winged. His Fest 
hall was commonly strewed with marrowbones, and full 
of hawk-perches, hounds, spaniels, and terriers. Ona 
broad hearth paved with brick, lay some of the choicest 


terriers, hounds, and spaniels.” 
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fair daughters of the Knight leaned grace- 
fully forward, eyeing the youthful prisoner 
with that pity ‘that dwells in womanhood.” 
—Who would have thought that this poor 
varlet, thus trembling before the brief au- 
thority of a country Squire, and the sport 
of rustic boors, was soon to become the 
delight of princes ; the theme of all tongues 
and ages ; the dictator to the human mind ; 
and was to confer immortality on his op- 
pressor by a caricature and a lampoon ! 
I was now invited by the butler to walk 
into the garden, and I felt inclined to visit 
the orchard and arbour where the Justice 
treated Sir John Falstaff and Cousin Si- 
lence “to a last year’s pippen of his own 
graffing, with a dish of carraways;” but I 
had already spent so much of the day in 
my ramblings that I was obliged to give up 
any further investigations. When about to 
take my leave, I was gratified by the civil 
entreaties of the housekeeper and butler, 
that I would take some refreshment: an 
instance of good old hospitality, which I 
gtieve to say we castle-hunters seldom meet 
with in modern days. I make no doubt it 
is a virtue which the present representative 
of the Lucys inherits from his ancestor ; 
for Shakspeare, even in his caricature, 
makes Justice Shallow importunate in this 
respect, as witness his pressing instances to 
Falstaff: 
“s i i 
PT wt ten cachdb yout you bal noe bo 
cused ; excuses shall not be admitted ; there is no excuse 
shall serves you not be. exc 4 *, Somme 
pigeons, Davy; a couple of short-legged hens; a joint 
of mutton; and any pretty little tiny kickshaws, tell 
William Cook.” 

I now bade‘a reluctant farewcl to the 
old hall. My mind had become so com- 
pletely possessed by the imaginary scenes 
and characters connected with it, that I 
seemed to be actually living among them. 
Every thing vipa Py them, as it were, be- 
fore my eyes; and as the door of the dining- 
room opened, I almost expected to hear 
the feeble voice of Master Silence quaver- 
ing forth his favourite ditty : 

*¢ *Tis merry in hall, when beards wag all, 
And welcome merry Shrove-tide ! ’’ “p 


On returning to my inn, I could not but 
reflect on the singular gift of the poet ; to 
be able thus to spread the magic of his 
mind over the very face of nature ; to give 
to things and places a charm and character 
not their own, and to turn this ‘“ working- 
day world” into a perfect fairy land. He is 
indeed the true necromancer, whose spell 
operates not upon the senses, but upon the 
imagination and the heart. Under the 
wizard influence of Shakspeare I had been 
walking all day in a complete delusion. 1 
had surveyed the landscape through the 
prism of poetry, which tinged every object 
with the hues of the rainbow. J had been 
surrounded with fancied beings; with mere 
airy nothings, conjured up by poetic power ; 
yet which, to me, had all the charm of 





reality. I had heard Jacques soliloquize 
beneath his oak ; had beheld the fair Rosa- 
lind and her companion adventuring through 
the woodlands; and, above all, had been 
once more present in spirit with fat Jack 
Falstaff and his contemporaries, from the 
august Justice Shallow, down to the gentle 
Master Slender, and the sweet Ann Page. 
Ten thousand honours and blessings on the 
bard who has thus gilded the dull realities 
of life with innocent allusions; who has 
spread exquisite and unbought pleasures in 
my chequered path ; and beguiled my spirit, 
in many a lonely hour, with all the cordial 
and cheerful sympathies of social life! 

As I crossed the bridge over the Avon 
on my return, I paused to contemplate the 
distant church in which the poet lies buried, 
and could not but exult in the malediction, 
which has kept his ashes undisturbed in its 
quiet and hallowed vaults. What honour 
could his name have derived from being 
mingled in dusty companionship with the 
epitaphs and escutcheons and venal eulo- 
giums of a titled multitude. What would 
a crowded corner in Westminster Abbey 
have been, compared with this reverend 
pile, which seems to stand in beautiful lone- 
liness as his sole mausoleum! The solici- 
tude about the grave may be but the off- 
spring of an overwrought sensibility ; . but 
human nature is made up of foibles and 
prejudices ; and its best and tenderest af- 
fections are mingled with these factitious 
feelings. He who has sought renown about 
the world, and has reaped a full harvest of 
worldly favour, will find, after all, that 
there is no love, no admiration, no applause, 
so sweet to the soul as that which springs 
up in his native place. It is there that he 
seeks to be gathered in peace and honour 
among his kindred and his early friends. 
And when the weary heart and failing head 
begin to warn him that the evening of life 
is drawing on, he turns as fondly as does 
the infant to the mother’s arms, to sink to 
sleep in the bosom of the scene of his child- 
hood. 

How would it have cheered the spirit of 
the youthful bard, when, wandering forth 
in disgrace upon a doubtful world, he cast 
back a heavy look upon his paternal home, 
could he have foreseen that, before many 
years, he should return to it covered with 
renown; that his name should become the 
boast and glory of his native place; that 
his ashes should be religiously guarded as 
its most precious treasure; and that its 
lessening spire, on which his eyes were 
fixed in tearful contemplation, should one 
day become the beacon, towering amidst 
the gentle landscape, to guide the literary 
pilgrim of every nation to his tomb! 

SALAS SETA SPR OSI ET POET ASE TEATS LY TTT, 

A musical composer, now in Boston, named Stefani 
Christiani, in reply to a criticism on his works, by some 
wag of that city, retaliates by saying, that he is already 
the author of at least one thousand pieces, and that, to 


TO THE EDITOR. 


——. 
Stenlt ym think the following worthy a place in 
your next Kaleidoscope, it is at your service. 

Yours, a, C. 


— 
THE BRIDE OF THE HILLS. 
a 
[IN IMITATION OF OSSIAN.] 

A 
The storm of the winds is howling, and the heavens 
are black with thunder, the voice of the raven is heard 
in the red glare of the lightning, the birds of the ocean 
are screaming on the billowy waves of the sea, the rocks 
of Erin are white with the foamy surge of the waters. 

Woe to the bark of the mariner! his bones shall rot 
in the deep, his widow shall pine for his absence, and 
tardy shall be his hour of return. 

hat maiden sits on the beach ! her eyes are red with 
ay a Tis the faired-haired daughter of Tuval, 
the battle-strong son of Avaldir ; her heart is heavy with 
sighs, and her , ont swells to the storm, like the sail 
of the oak-built vessel, that fills with the wind of the 
west; her black hair floats in the gale, and fans her 
snow-white neck, her brow is as cold as the marble, 
though her-blue eyes are hot with tears; she weeps fur 
the son of the rivers, the red-haired warrior of Alva ; 
he’s gone to the battles of the east, chief of a thousand 
spears; oe is his arm in the fight, he rejoices in the 
hours of the battle, his eye is the flash of the thunder- 
bolt : mighty son of the rivers ! 

But he cometh not back to the arms of Chahilda, the 
blue-eyed daughter of Tuval. The chiefs of the snowy 
mountains come down to the mossy plains and groves— 
for there is the palace of Tuval, and there are the halls 
of Chronochin. A hundred oxen are slain, white as the 
drifted snow, for the feast of the sons of the mountains. 
Chahilda sits upon her silver throne in the rays of the 
mid-day sun, but at night she flies to the rocks that are 
proud o’er the surf of the billows; she sits in the beams 
of the moon, watching for the mighty Elvar; but slow 
is the day of his coming! Is he fallen in the crimson 
battle? Is the dust of his bones drifted o’er the lofty 
hills of the east? But faithful is the fair-haired Cha- 
hilda; her love is for none but Elvar; Elvar, son of 
the rivers. 

The sons of the mountains kneel down and kiss the 
feet of the maiden, and the valiant claim her hand; but 
chief is the black-frowning Oscar; he comes from the 
caverns and the rocks, in his arm is the sword of deso- 
lation, his breath is the blast of destruction, he cries in 
the palace of Tuval, his voice echoes in the woods like 
the fall of a thousand oaks: ‘‘ Fair-haired daughter of 
Tuval, come to the rocks of the north; thy throne shall 
be on the woody mountain, thy couch in the caverns of 
chrystal ; ten thousand of heroes shall bow before the 
mighty Oscar’s bride, their spears shall glitter in the sun 
to guard the Queen of the North ; at her frown shall the 
pot. a tremble, and quake the foundations of the earth.” 

Thus spake the mighty Oscar ; his voice was the rear 
of thunder. The chiefs of the mountains are dumb ; 
none sounded the shell of defiance; but trembled the 
daughter of Tuval, she hated the King of the North. 

The spear of death wus in the hand of Oscar ; he stood 
in the midst of the warriors. But hark ye that blast of 
defiance ? *Tis the conch of the son of the rivers borne 
on the wings of the wind ; he fell at the throne of Cha- 
hilda ; ’tis the red-haired warrier of Alva. The brow of 
= rocky Oscar is black, he cries with the voice of the 

jion— 

** Rise, son of the rivers, fight for the daughter of 
Tuval, fight with the arm of Oscar.”” He waved his 
spear in the air, and Elvaranswered again, ‘ Fight thou 
King of the Rocks, fall by the son of the rivers.’ 

Terrible was the clash of their spears: the deadly on- 
set of lions. The eaten with their fury. Tuval 
sat on his throne. Chahilda was pale as the moon ridin 
on her steed of clouds. Oscar, where is thy boasting ? 
’Tis vanished like the morning mist ; thy side is a foun- 
tain of blood; thy blue lip quivers with death. Die, 
King of the Rocks. Son of the rivers rejoice, Chahilda 
is the bride of thy glory. Sons of the mountains arise, 
shout to the glory of Elvar. 








At the Derby assizes, an action was brought for the 
express purpose of showing that cattle, even when tres- 
passing, must not be ab In this case, the plaintiff’s 

ny had yer 4 a into the defendant’s field, when the 
Hefendant set his bull-dog at it, and the pony was in con- 
sequence severely bitten; and for this unlawful conduct 





vex his enemies, he hopes to live to compose ten thou- 
sand pieces more.—-American paper. 


the Jury gave the plaintive a verdict of 40s. with costs. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER’S SCALES. 
—>— 
In days of yore, as Gothic fable tells, 

When learning dimly gleam’d from grated cells ; 

When mild Astrology’s distorted eye, 

Shunn’d the fair field of true Philosophy, 

And wand’ring through the depths of mental night, 

Sought dark predictions mid the worlds of light ; 

When curious Alchymy with puzzled brow, 

Attempted things that Science laughs at now ; 

Losing the wsefud purpose—she consults, 

In vain, chimeras and unknown results : 

In those grey times there liv'd a reverend Sage, 

Whose wisdom shed its light on that dark age ; 

A Monk he was, immur’d in cloister’d walls, 

Where now the ivy’d ruin crumbling falls. 

” T'was a profound seclusion that he chose ; 

The noisy world disturb’d not that repose— 

The flow of murmuring waters day by day, 

And whistling winds, that fore’d their tardy way, 

Thro’ reverend trees of aged growth, that made 

Around the hill a deep monastic shade ; 

The chaunted psalm, or solitary pray’r ;— 

Such were the sounds that broke the silence there. 
Twas here, when his rights sacerdotal were o’er, 
Im the depth of his cell, with its stone cover'd floor, 
Resigning to thought his chimerical brain, 

He form’d the contrivance we soon shal! explain ; 

But whether by Magic or Alchymy’s pow'rs, 

We know not,—indeed, tis no business of ours : 

Perhaps it was only by patience and care, 

At last, that he brought his invention to bear. 

In youth *twas projected, but years stole away, 

And ere ’twas complete, he was wrinkled and grey : 

But success is secure, unless energy fails, 

And at leng:h he produced— The Philosopher's Scales. 

What were they? you ask; you shall presently see, 

These Scales were not made to weigh sugar and tea. 

Oh, aio !—For such properties wond’rous had they, 

That Qualities, Feelings, and Thoughts they would 
weigh ; 

Together with articles small or immense, 

From mountains, or planets, to atoms of Sense. 

Naught was there so bulky but there it would lay, 

And naught so ethereal but there it would stay ; 

And naught so reluctant, but in it must go, 

All which some examples more cleverly show. 

The first thing he tried was the head of Voltaire, 

Which retained all the wit that had ever been there ; 

As a weight, he threw in a torn scrap of a leaf 

Containing the pray’r of the penitent thicf ; 

When the skull rose aloft with so sudden a spell, 

That it bounc’d like a ball on the roof of the cell. 

One time he put in Alexander the Great, 

With a garment that Dorcas had made, fora weight; 

And though clad in armour from sandals to crown, 

The hero rose up, andthe garment came down. 

A long row of Alms-houses amply endow’d, 

By a well-esteem’d Pharisce, busy and proud, 

Next loaded one scale; while the other was prest, 

By those Mites the poor Widow dropp'd into the chest ; 


Up flew the endowment not weighing an ounce, 
And down, down, the farthing’s-worth came with a 
bounce. © 
Again he perform’d an experiment rare, 
A Monk with austerities bleeding and bare, 
Climb’ into his scale; in the other was laid, 
The heart of our Howard now partly decay’d ; 
When he found, with surprise, that the whole of his 
brother 
Weigh’d less by some pounds than this bit of the 
other. 
By further experiment (no matter how) 
He found that ten chariots weighed less than. one 
plough : 
A sword with gilt trappings rose up in the scale, 
Tho’ balanc’d by only a tenpenny nail. 
A shield, and a helmet, a buckler, and spear, 
Weigh‘d less than a widow's unchrystaliz’d tear. 
A lord and a lady went up at full sail, 
When a bee chanc’d to light in the opposite scale ! 
Ten doctors, ten lawyers, two courtiers, one earl, 
In counsellor’s wigs full of powder and curl, 
All heap’d in one balance, and swinging from thence, 
Weigh’d less than a few grains of candour and sense; 
A first-water-diamond with brilliants begirt, 
Than one good potatoe just wash’d from the dirt : 
Yet not mountains of silver and gold would suffice, 
One pearl to outweigh—’twas the ‘pearl of gmt 
price.” 
Last of all the whole world was hurl’d in at the grate, 
With the soul of a beggar to serve for a weight : 
When the former sprang up with so strong a rebuff, 
That it made a vast rent, and escap’d at the roof; 
Where, balanc’d in air, it ascended on high, 
And floated aloft a balloon in the sky, 
While the scale with the soul in, so mightily fell, 
That it jerk’d the Philosopher out his cell ! 
MORAL. 
Dear Reader, if e’er self-deception prevails, 
We pray you to try the PHILOSOPHER’S SCALEs ; 
But if they are lost in the ruins around, 
Perhaps a good substitute thus may be found : 
Let judgment and conscience in circles be cut, 
To which strings of thought may be carefully put ; 
Then bring those good actions which pride overrates, 
And tear up your motives in bits for the weights. 
Bradford. 


—>~a)><a 


TO THE EDITOR. 
— ‘ 
S1n,—It the lines handed herewith are deserving of 
a corner in your agreeable publication, I should be 
happy to see them as early as convenient. 


Fanny, you are very pretty, 

Very modest, very witty, 

In your smiles there’s something pleasing, 

Yet there’s something in them teasing ; 
Indeed, whate’er you say is fiction, 
And all you do, a contradiction. 


Fanny, oft I’ve heard you sigh, 


Oft you've bade me not approach, 
Yet strongly wish’d me to encroach ; 
Indeed, whate’er you say is fiction, 





get twa before ye: that’s a’ your new light.’” . 


Fanny, with your smiles you lured me, 
With your smiles you likewise cured me ; 
In fact, so well, that I have'strength 
To keep your beauty at arms length ; 
For all you say, dear girl, is fiction, 
And all you do, 2@ contradiction. 


—++GO@++= 


TO THE EDITOR. 





S1r,—If the following lines are found suitable for the 
Kaleidescope, the insertion of them will oblige. 
Your obedient servant, 
ZERO. 
—>— 
Come, peace of heart, 
Let me thy gentle sweetness share; 
Nor seek to part ; 
But from my bosom banish care, 
And spread thy cygnet pinions there. 


Breathe the soft sigh, 
And melt the heart at Pity’s tear; 
That Charity 
May on the wing of feeling bear 
- Those blessings it delights to share. 


Come, holy fire, 
Thou herald of unchanging joy, 
Let me acquire, 
Thy purity, without alloy, 
Thy sweetness, which can never cloy. 


Calm sunshine bring, 
To cool the fever of the breast ; 
Eternal spring ! 
To give the throbbing fibres rest, 
And make the wearied spirit blest. 
Ee z SEM. 


Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
me 
Sin,—The following anecdote, highly illustrates the 
period in which it took place; it is extracted from 
“ M‘Crie’s Life of Melville,” a most interesting and 
intelligent work : it will amuse most of your readers ; 
and by an early insertion, you will oblige, Sir, 
Yours, most respectfully, 
A CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER. 
Liverpool Sept. 27, 1820. 
—_— ; 
“ When Cowper was made a Bishop of Galloway, 
an old woman who had been one of his parishioners 
at Perth, and a favourite, could not be persuaded that 
her minister had deserted the Presbyterian cause. Re- 
solved to satisfy herself, she paid him a visit in the Ca- 
nongate, where he had his residence as Dean of the 











Yours, &c. A t 
POYNTON, | Chapel Royal. The retinue of servants through which 

she passed staggered the good woman's confidence ; 

i) 4 a and, on being ushered into the room where the Bishop 
TO FANNY. sat in state, she exclaimed, ‘Oh, Sir! what’s this? Ard 
ye hae really left the guid cause, and turned prelate!” 

i ‘Janet (said the Bishop) Ihave got a new light upon 


these things.’ ‘So I see, Sir (replied Janet;) for when 
ye Was at Perth ye had but a’e candle, and now ye’ve 


XVIII 








ANECDOTE. 
A sportsinan, coursing, lost a hare, and hastily accosted 


a shepherd boy, ‘‘ Boy, did you see a hare run by 
Tho’ pleasure reyell’d in your eye ; here?’ ** A hare, Sir?” ‘* Yes, feol.” ‘* What, a 

hare, Sir?” ‘* Yes.” ‘* What, a thing that <™ fast 
with long ears?” ‘* Yes.”” ** That go loppety, loppety 
lop?” ‘ Yes, yes, my good fellow.” ‘* What, very 
long ears?” ‘* Yes, dolt.” ‘* Ah, then,” said the 





And all you do, a contradiction. 


boy, ‘* I didn’t see it.” 
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DUELLING. 
—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


—_- 


$1n,The many melancholy accounts of affairs of 
honour which have appeared in late numbers of the 
Kaleidoscope, induce me to trouble. you with a few re- 
marks on duelling ; a practice not without the sanction 
of some high authorities amongst whom Dr. Johnson 
unfortunately stands pre-eminent. In considering this 
subject, however, it is better, at once, to bring it to the 
test of common sense, than listen to the ingenuity of 
any capricious reasoner, who can often, like a skillful 
cook, make unwholesome food palatable. 

Although single combat had long been had recourse 
to, a3 a substitute, in some cases, for judicial decision, 
duelling, as now practised, is of more modern origin. 
When Charles the Fifth directed the French envoy to 
tell his master, Francis the First, that he would, in fu- 
ture, consider him as destitute of the honour and probity 
of a gentleman;. Francis retorted, by challenging the 
Emperor to fight a duel. Unluckily circumstances pre- 
vented their meeting, or the world might, perhaps, 
have been rid of one or both of these pests; but so 
fashionable did duelling become, in imitation of the 
royal challengers, that it soon was considered as a fear- 
ful scourge, particularly in France, where even the 
common soldiers had their affairs of honour. 

When superficially considered, this practice has some 
resemblance to the natural exercise of the right of self- 
defence, which exists where laws are inefficient or want- 
ing; but nothing is more incorrect, and the viewing of it 
in this light, has done much mischief. An Arab (the best 
specimen of a lawless individual) defends and avenges 
himself, without, however, voluntarily allowing his ad- 
versary an opportunity of retaliation. When wronged, 
he considers the person who injures him to be worthy of 
punishment, and falls upon him whenever he can best 
inflict it: not so the modern duellist ; living under the 
shield of equitable laws, he steps forth from under their 
protection, and “to satisfy the conscience of his honour,” 
allows, perhaps, a raffian, who has most deeply and per- 
manently injured him, not only to escape that penalty 
and disgrace which the law would award, but, by fighting 
a duel, likewise affords him an opportunity of crowning 
his villany by the death of the person he has wronged. 
Suppose a man of honour and repute has his wife se- 
duced, he forthwith challenges the seducer, and the 
result may be, as likely as otherwise, that the honour- 
able, innocent, and injured man falls by the hand of his 
guiltyadversary. A Danish gentleman challenged the ce- 
lebrated Count Ranzan, for having improper intercourse 
with his lady ; the Count, with his ustral gallantry, 
killed his antagonist, and soon after married the widow. 

Duels originating in petty affronts, with little or no 
animosity, but merely in conformity tothe practice of 
the world, are acts of moral ifsanity, and show a fright- 
ful ignorance of the real end and value of human life, 
and a slavish deference to prevailing opinion. The news- 
papers furnish us with frequent instances illustrative of 
this, but nothing can place the absurdity of the practice 
in a clearer light, than the following ludicrous story told 
by Dr. Franklin: ‘A gentleman, in an American 
coffee-house, desired a person to remove a little farther 
from him. * Why?’ ‘Because, sir, you smell offen- 
sively.’ * That is an insult,’ said the other, ‘ and you 
must fight me.’ * Well, if you insist upon it, I will 
fight you,’ answered the first, ‘but I do not sce how 
that can mend the matters for if you kill me I shall 
smell badly too; and if you are killed, you will smell, 
if possible, worse than at present.’”’ 





A young man of fashion is involved in an affair of 
honour, arising from a disagreement, probably so trifling 
that common sense makes him revolt at the idea of en- 
dangering his own life, or any ones else about it. ‘* But 
what will the world say if I do not fight?” He imme- 
diately reasons with himself, ‘* my friends will despise 
me, and reputation be lost for ever.” He accordingly 
fights, and meets his death; his honour is saved, but 
where is he to enjoy the triumph ? or, should he equally 
unfortunately kill his opponent, he roams about ever 
afterwards, like Cain, with despair stamped on his fore- 
head. A little reflection might convince any man (and 
duelling being a deliberate act, there is always time to 
reflect) that the’safest, wisest, and most honourable con- 
duct in such a situation, is to obey the quiet dietates of 
his own breast, in which consists true courage. Of 
what value is the opinion of the fashionable world com- 
pared with this? It is true courage to brave the unjust 
contempt of the world; and mere cowardice to fight a 
duel, for fear of that contempt, in opposition to every 
acknowledged principle: and let not the slavish votary 
of fashion think that his reward for obedience to its 
maxims, will be great or satisfactory ; for most assured. 
ly, those who would despise him for not fighting, would, 
when he fell, be the least concerned about his fate. 

PACIFICUS. 

Liverpool. 

Scania anna ndnehmaenesicimaiamesaad 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Sir,—A particular friend of mine who had long ad- 
mired a lady for her personal charms, as well as for her 
domestic qualifications, had the good foftune (making 
use of his own words) to spend two whole evenings in 
the company of his adorable mistress. He found her 
to be such a person as you may have seen described in 
some novel or romance, spossessing, not those imagi- 
nary, but real accomplishments of her sex, which in- 
variably fasten the attention of the beholder. 

She was modest, affable, and discreet, and withal 
young and beautiful. With these essentials, you may 
conceive my friend (who is a young man of some judg- 
ment and great susceptibility) could not fail to be 
doubly impressed with the passion of love. He went 
home, poor fellow, in a sorrowful condition, on ac- 
count of his pecuniary circumstances, not knowing 
whether to cherish or abandon an attachment which he 
found increasing upon him so very rapidly; but at 
length, after some little reasoning on his part, he re- 
solved, 

That as reason in every case ought to take the pre- 
cedence of pascion, so it was his duty to relinquish a 
pursuit which might ultimately terminate in the fisery, 
if not in the destriciion of himself, as well as the in- 
comparable object of his affections: and his soliloquy 
on this occasion. ran thus: 

I am now forming an attachment, which, if re- 
ciprocal, must terminate in marriage; and finally, as 
a Necessary consequence, involve either my happiness 
or misery. 

That human happiness or love is seldom the compa- 
nion of poverty, every day’sexperiencefully establishes; 
because, as is stated in Don Quixotte, love is ever 
sprightly and joyous, and therefore naturally averse to 
poverty which is generally thoughtful and gioomy. 

That I should be extremely poof were I to en- 
cumber myself with a wife, and all the contingencies 
incidental to marriage: aad that, therefore, I should 
not be enabled to enjoy the comforts of life, viz. health, 
peace, and competence (for the two former in a great 
measure depend upon the possession of the latter) as a 
survey of my present finances and future expectations 
will instantly convince me. 

That it would therefore be highly imprudent in 
me, after these considerations, to encourage a purstiit 
so unreasonable in its purposes, and so totaliy unjust 
in its desiyns, my reason and conscience evince in the 
strongest manner. 

That for the present, it is absolutely and indis- 
pensiblynecessary for meto suppress the unwarrantable 
passion already conceived, and that, from this time, | 
do so, withour indulging in a sob, a sigh, a groan, ora 
murmur. 





So much for my friend’s soliloquy. I shall not 
prétend to eulogize his reasoning altogether, because 
it does not appear to me to be of the best —_ 3 
but, however, I will undertake to say that he has dis- 
played very considerable philosophy, in overruling, so 
completely as he has done, one of the strongest and 
most violent passions that can possibly invade the hu- 
man breast ; and I would here beg to recommend all 
those who are sitaated in a similar ery to adopt 
the like measure of repelling the attacks of Cupid. 

Tt would prevent a great deal of anxiety after mar- 
riage ; and, in all probability, a vast abu ice of mi- 
sery. For my own part, I am determined to apply the 
lesson in a proper way; and I-hope that all those who 
may happen to stumble on this epistle will do the 
same. : 

I have written it merely for the purpose of showing 
how easily a man may avoid innumerable difficulties 
bya little forethought ; and am sure, that in so doing, 
I shall not be condemned by your considerate readers : 
and as for your inconsiderate, my friend tells me I have 
no occasion to heed them. 

With thanks to you for inserting one or two of my 
lucubrations beforetime, 

I remain, 
Yours, &e. 
A THOUGHTFUL FELLOW. 
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‘6 Ludimus effigium belli.” ....0+00600VIDA> 
—=>_ 
GAME LXI. 
—-_- 
The White to undertake to checkmate in FIVE 
Moves with the Pawn, without taking the black Pawn. 


[Lolli, page 542.] 
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A Le TL a TE, 

Fashionable Hours.—The Marchioness of Stafford 
gave a breakjast lately to the Duchess of Kent, Princess 
Sophia of Gloucester, and a select party, which did not 
take place until three o'clock. 
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Miscellanies. 


AN INDIAN NEWSPAPER. 
—— 
From the American journals we learn, that a news- 
paper has recently been established in the Creek nation ; 
from which we make the following extract; by which 





it appears that the copper-coloured warriors, instead of 


our three times three cheers, to give ¢clat to any par- 
ticular toast, give three times three yells. —The following 
is the extract: 

FROM THE TUCH-AU-BALCH-HE TOMAHAWK, 
A newspaper recently established in the Creek Nation. 
Toasts drunk on the 4th of July, 1820, at Big Uchee, 

residence of Tus-tun-nug-gee Thluc-co. 

Ist. The Day we celebrate.—-Mack-lustsha !—Nine 


ells. 
: 2d. The Literature of our Nation.—Tucks-tsha !!!— 
Music, Death Whoop. 





AFRICAN JUSTICE. 





The province of Ait, Atter, or the Atteries, in 
Lower Suse, is considered as an independent pro- 
vince, and it pays no tribute. They have a great 
dislike to hadies, talbs, and attorneys, alleging that 
they only increase disputes between man and man, 
which is not at all wecessary; all disputes are, 
therefore, decided by the sheik, who is not a logical 
wrangler, but decides according to the simplest 
manner. The following decree of their sheik is on 
record :— Four men who, for elucidation, we will 
call A, B, C, and D, conjointly bought a mule; each 
claimed a leg. D’s leg was the off-hind one. Ina 
few days this leg began to swell: it was agreed to 
cure it by (el keeh) burning it with a hot iron (a 
common remedy in this country.) This done, the 
mule was turned out and went into a field of barley. 
Some spark was attached to the hoof, and set fire 
to the corn, which was consumed. The proprietors 
of the barley applied to the sheik for justice; and 
A, B, C, and D, the owners of the mule, were sum- 
muned to appear. The sheik, finding the leg which 
eaused the barley to be burat, belonged to D, or- 
dered bim to pay the value of the barley —D expos- 
tulated, and maintained that he had no right to pay ; 
for, if it had not been for A, B, and C’s portions of 
the mule, the barley would have remained. - ‘ How 
so? replied the sheik. ‘ Because,’ quoth D, £ the 
leg which belongs to me, cannot touch the ground ; 
but it was brought to the corn-field by the legs of 
A, B, and C, which were the efficient cause of the 
iguition of the barley.’ The sheik reversed his de- 
cree, and ordered A, B, and C, to pay the damage, 
and D. got off without expense.” 





SPIDERS THF BEST BAROMETER. 
ee 


The manner in which spiders carry on their 
operations, conformable to the impending chang 
of the atmosphere, is simply this: —If the weather 
is likely to beeome rainy, windy, or in other respects 
disagreeable ; they fix the terminating filaments, on 
which the whole web is s ded, Hy short ; 
and in this state they await the influence of a tem- 
perature which is remarkably variable. On the con- 
trary, if the terminating filaments are made uncom- 
monly long, we may, in proportion to their length, 
conclude that the weather will be serene, and cun- 
tinue so at least for ten or twelve days. But if the 
spiders be totally indolent, rain generally succeeds ; 
though, on the other hand, their activity during rain 
is the most certain proof that it will be only of short 
duration, and followed with fair and very constant 
weather. According to further observations, the 
spiders regularly make some alterations in their 
webs or nets every twenty-four hours; if these 
changes take place between the hours of six and 
seven in the evening, they indicate a clear and plea- 
sant night. 











CHESNUT. 
—>P>— 


The remains of ‘very old decayed chesnut-trees 
may he seen in the forest of Dean, Enfield Chage, 
aad in many patts of Kent. © At Fortworth, in Glou- 
cestershire, is a chesnut-tree fifty-two feet round: 
it is proved to have stood there since the year 1150, 
and was then so remarkable, that it was called “ the 
great chesnut of Fortworth.” It fixes the boundary 
ofa manor. Mr. Marsham states that this tree is 
1109 years old. 

‘The great chesnut-tree near Mount ‘£tna is per- 
haps one of the most extraordinary trees in the Old 
World. Itis called “ the chesnut-tree of a hundred 
horses,” from the following traditionary tale : Jeanne 
of Arragon, when she visited Mount tna, was at- 
tended by her principal nobility, when a heavy 
shower obliged them to take refuge under this tree, 
the immense branches of which sheltered the whole 
party. According to the account given of it by Mr. 
Howel, this chesnut-tree is. 160 feet in circumfer- 
ence, and, although quite hollow within, the verdure 
of the branches is not affected; for this species of 
tree, like the willow and some others, depends upon 
its bark for subsistence. The cavity of this enor- 
mous tree is so extensive, that a house has been 
built in it, and the inhabitants have an oven therein, 
where they dry nuts, chesnats, almonds, &c. of 
which they make conserves; but as these thought- 
less people often get-fuel from the tree that shelters 
them, it is feared that this natural curiosity will be 
destroyed by those whom it protects. 








EARTHQUAKE. 
Lancaster, Pennsyloania, Aug. 25.—The shock of an 
earthquake, was felt in this city on Monday morning 


last, at thirty-five minutes past nine o’clock, with a sen- 
sible vibration, which continued for twelve or fourteen 
seconds, similar to that which is produced by a heavil 
loaded h passing rapidly on frezen ground. 
The writer of this only observed the one shock; but is 
informed, by others, that there were three shocks in 
succession, in the space of about fifteen minutes.— 
American paper. 





Anecdote of Burkhardt, the Traveller.-—The men 
who act pad popes in the desolate mountains of Nubia, 
have devised a singel meee of extorting presents from 
the traveller. ey first beg a present; if refused, 
they collect a heap of sand, and, placing a stone at 
each extremity of it, they apprise the traveller that his 
tomb ismade. Mr. Burkhardt, the celebrated travel- 
ler, had a practical proof of this custom ; having re- 


fused to give any thing to one of these grave-diggers, 
the man set about making his sand-heap. Upon this, 
Burkhardt alighted, an began another, chearvin % 
as they were brethren, it was but just they should ~ 
buried together. They fellow laughed, and they mu- 
tually agreed to destroy each others Jabours. On Burk- 
hardt, re-mounting his horse, the x ema Arab 
exclaimed from the Koran, ‘* Nomortal knows the spot 
upon earth where his grave shall be digged.” 





An extraordinary meteor was seen at Readiny, on the 
morning of the 21st ult. from about four o’clock till six. 
It appeared at first like a pointed star, rather larger than 
a crown piece, and continued so for an hour and a half, 
seeming stationary over Forbury-hill, when it shot to the 
southward, after which it gradually passed to the north- 
ward, diminishing in size, tillit was seen no more. About 
half an hour before this phenomenon, at nearly ares: 
three, three very brilliant meteors were seen together, 
exactly over the Forbury, producing a great light. 





A wooden clock, with three little figures, which strike 
bells denoting the hours and quarters, was sent to Lat- 
takoo, in Africa, by the Missionary Society, and has ex- 
cited great astonishment. Some of the natives disputed 
among themselves whether these little men were made 
by God or man ; they also wished to know whether they 
eat meat and drink milk; it is among them, 
that these little men had come in the night, in a waggon 
without oxen. 


Mr. Lancaster.—Letters state, that the celebrated 
Joseph Lancaster has visited, during the last summer 
and autumn, the ems cities of North America, in 
order to diffuse the knowledge of his system of education. 
During this journey of more than 4000 miles, he gave 
lectures before 200,000 persons, by whom he was received 
with respect. He was not only allowed, map his tour, 
the use of five churches and six collegiate halls, but he 
leetured twice, within a short time, in the new house of 

esentation at Washington, where he was numerously 
attended by the members of both houses, who listened 
to his plans with marked respect. He has a work in the 
press illustrative of his system, for which he has 4000 
subscribers, amongst whom are the first men in the na- 
tion. He now resides at Baltimore, where he has opened 
@ seminary. 

Several sepulchral urns, which | serge contained the 
relics of some ancient Britons, the Aborigines of this 
monty apn gagy pny edo 

for gravel, in a near leswade, in Bed- 
qeene Fhe field, in which Tay ana were found, 
has long been under cultivation, and did not present the 
least appearance of tumuli. They are rudely formed of 
coarse earth, and partially ornamented, apparently with 
a pointed tool. 


Several Sharks, about eight feet in length, have re- 
cently made their appearance on the Xx coast ; a cir- 
cumstance not remembered by the oldest seaman. The 
crew of the Rattlesnake, stationed off Bradwell, to pre- 
vent smu; gling, shot at one of them, at the mouth of 
the river kwater, but witLout the desired effect ; at 
which the shark became so enraged, that the men were 
apprehensive that it would overturn their boat. They 
harpooned another, but did not succeed in hauling it in. 











Conflagration in the Apennines.~A frightful con 

tion, which began to burn on the morning of the 22d of 
July, and which was scarcely extinguished on the 10th 
of August, lays waste, at this moment, the huge forests 
which crown the Apennines, in the vicinity of Fondi. 
At the moment in which we are writing, the commune 
of Fondi is on all sides surrounded by flames. The con- 
flagration has even extended beyond this territory, and 
especially into that of St. Andre, along the consular 
road through the territory of Sarraglione, and of Sels:. 
The Sub-Intendant of Fondi has put in requisition all 
the inhabitants, for the purpose of putting an end to 
this dreadful calamity. It isnot known whether this has 
been the effect of chance, or of malicious design, and 
whether it commenced in the Roman States, or in the 
kingdom of Naples. Fondi is divided by the boundary 
of these two States.—French paper. 





In addition to the. manuscript of Livy, lately found 
in the Royal Library at Bamberg, another manuscript 
has been since discovered, of the Roman History of Eu- 
tropius which was probably brought from Rome by the 
Emperor Henry, the founder of the Bishopric of Bam- 
berg. It is complete, and in the best state of preserva- 
tion. 





The crops of onions this year are described as remark- 
ably great. Mr. Cole, gardener, near Bath, from a bed. 
of seventeen poles in extent, has had.a produce of seven- 
teen sacks fit for market, and many of the onions mea- 
sured from twelve to fourteen inches in circumference. 





The parish clerk of Llandewan, lesea, has three 
ewes, which have this year yeaned five lambs each : four 
are now living with each ewe, and the other three are 
reared in the cottage. 


Extraordinary Potcto.—A few .days since, as Mr. 
Payn, of the Sherborne Arms, Northleach, was super- 
intending some workmen in his garden, they dug up 
one single potato stalk, to which were attached one 
hundred and thirty-three potatoes of a moderate size. 








Lusus Natura.—At Void, in the department of the 
Meuse, a cow lately brought forth a calf with a wolf's 
head, while its hind legs and tail resembled those of an 
ape. This sirgular monster, however, did not long sur- 
vive its birth—French journal. 





An ancient register gives the following instance of the 
brevity of human life of 100 persons, who were born at 
the same time: at the end of 6 years there remained 
only 64, at the end of 16 years 46, of 20 years 26, at the 
end of 36 years 16, of 46 years 10, at the end of 56 years. 





6, of 66 years 3, and at the end of 76 years only 1. 
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The Philanthropist. 


TO THE EDITOR. 








S1r,—-Having lately met with a small volume of 
maxims, I have selected a few ; and should they prove 
acceptable and please your readers, my object.will be 
obtained. I take this opportunity to congratulate you 
upon the new and improved size of your useful and 
cheap pubiication ; cheap I mean in comparison to two 
other works which I have seen of a similar kind, pub- 
lished in London. It has sometimes occurred to me, 
that your miscellany might still be more interesting if 
you were to introduce an occasional critique of new 
works.—Yours, 

A GLEANER. 
—_- 


MAXIMS. 

The servants of industry are known by their livery ; 
it is clean and wholesome: look at the ragged and 
dirty slaves of idleness, and then ask, who serves the 
best master ? 

Industry will make a man a purse, and frugality give 
strings to it. 

The fear of God will make a man think well and 
act well, and when he needs it, God will provide him 
a friend. 

Men who laugh with you at the fear of God, are 
your worst enemies, and teach you to be your own 
enemy. Beware and avoid such. 

A firm faith is the best divinity ; a good life the best 
philosophy ; a clear conscience the best law; honesty 
the best policy; and temperance the best physician. 

Anger may look into the breast of a wise man, but:can 
only rest in the bosom of a fool. 


A good man passeth by an offence, and a noble, 


spirit scorneth revenge. 
By.taking revenge, a man is but even with his-enemy ; 
but, in passing it over, he is superior. 
Believe not that all are evil who are evil spoken of. 
Be as careful of what you say as what youdo, 
Benevolence is commendable in a!) persons. 
Begin to be good in time; it:cannot-be toosoon. 
, _— is the plague of wise men, and the idol of 
ols. 


Courage is the champion of justice, and never ought 


to be exerted but in a righteous cause. 

Conscience is a terror to evi! doers, but.a-comforter 
to good men. 

Charity is friendship in common, .and friendship is 
charity inclosed. 

Denying a fault doubles it. 

‘Drive your business, let not business drive you. 

External beauty will often captivate, but internal 
merit secures the conquest. 

Evil company make the good bad, and the bad 
worse. 

Experience is the best adviser, but it is better to learn 
by others than our own. 

Friendship is best tried-in-adversity. 

Fine sense and elevated sense are not so useful as 
common sense. 

Frugality is a fortune, and industry a.good estate. 

Fortitude is the medium betwixt fear and boldness. 

Fortitude without wisdom. is but rashness ; wisdom 
without justice is but craftiness. ; 

Real friends are often talked of, but seldom found.., 

Gratitude is a duty that none can be.excused from, 
because it is always at our own disposal. 

Good’ thoughts:should always be encouraged, to pre- 
vent bad actions. 

Gentleness is the best way to make a man beloved 
and respected by all. 

Have nothing to do with men in 2 passion, for men 
are not, like iron, to be wrougbt upon when hot. 

He that is proud breakfasteth on vanity, dineth on 
folly, and:suppeth on contempt. 

lf coe would know aman, lay his words and actions 
together. 

If you have not sense enough to speak, have wit 
enough to hold your tongue. 

It is not so painful to an honest man to want money, 
as to be owing it. 

If you would -live long, live well; for two things 
shorten life, viz. Folly and Wickedness. 





If you have a lazy servant, send him on errands be- 
fore dinner. 

Knowledge will not be acquired without attention 
and application. 

Let your zeal for truth be consistent with reason. 

Learning is preferable to riches; virtue to-both. 

Lies stand upon one leg, but truth upon two. 

Money is like manure, it does no good until it is 
spread ; it is the use, and not the possession of it, that 
makes us happy. 

Many bad things are done through custom, but it is 
no reason why they are continued to be done. 

No man is truly wise or safe, who has not the fear of 
God before his eyes. 

Our happiness depends niore on mental content than 
bodily enjoyments. 

Pride and ill-nature will be hated in spite of all the 
wealth and greatness of the world. 

Prudence governs the wise, but profit the mejor part 
of mankind. 

Proud men never have friends; neither in prosperity, 
because they know nobody ; nor in adversity, because 
then nobody knows them. 

The less wisdom a mar has, the less he knows that 
he wants it. 

Recreations, moderately used, are profitable to the 
body for health, and to the mind for refreshment. — 

Reputation is often got without merit, and lost with- 
out crime. 

Sacrifice not your conscience for money. 

Some would be thought to do great things, who are 
but tools and instruments: like the fool, who fancied 
= played upon the organ when he only blew the bel- 
lows. 

Tell a friend his faults ; but do not blaze them. 

Tell not your secrets to your servant; for he will 
then be your master. 

Try to do good, although the world laugh you to 
scorn. 

To live above our station shows a proud heart, and 
below it a narrow mind. 

Though the coat be ever so fine that a fool wears, it 
is still but a fooi’s coat. , 

Virtue is its own reward, and vice its own punish- 
ment. 

Virtue is never the less venerable for being out of 


4 fashion. 


We donot want precepts so much as patterns; ex- 
amples are the safest and pleasantest way of teaching. 

Young men when once dyed in pleasure and vanity 
will scarcely ever take any other hue. 

A talkative fellow willing to learn of Isocrates, he 
asked him double his usual price; because, said he, I 
must both teach you how to speak and howto hold your 
tongue. 

Zeno, hearing a man speak too freely, told him, for 
this reason, we have two ears, and but one tongue, that 
we should hear much and talk little. 

A Roman conqueror used to say, that he would not 
part with the little he had learned for all the gold in 
the world; for he had more pleasure from what he had 
read and written, than from allthe victories he had 
gained and all the.realms he had conquered. 

Zeal, without knowledge, is, like gunpowder, soon 
blown in the air. 


SERED sisaiaioeaia 








TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—I am a great friend to female society ; and de- 
sirous of showing my respect to the sex by throwing 
any thing useful in their way, I have transcribed from 
my favourite author, Addison, a few maxims which 
my female friends, whether comely or otherwise, 
would do well to attend to ; viz. 

«¢‘ That no woman can be handsome by the force of 
features alone, any more than she can be witty only by 
the help of speech.” 

“ That pride destroys all symmetry and grace, and 
affectation is a more terrible enemy to fine faces than 
the small-pox.” 

*‘ That no woman is capable of being beautiful, who 
is not incapable of being false.” 

And, “‘ That what would be odious in a friend is de- 
formity in a mistress.” 

Yours, &c. 
COADE LAMBETH. 


Liverpool, October 10, 1820. 


EXTRACT FROM SACHETTI’S NOVELS. 


—=>— 


UNEXPECTED REPLY OF MESSIRE JOHN HAWKWOOD 
TO THE SALUTATION OF TWO CORDELIERS. 


Two Franciscan friars having occasion to go on some 
business or other to Messire John Hawkwood, at his 
castle of Monticchio, about a mile on this side of Cor- 
tano, on being introduced to him, addressed him with 
their usual salutation of ** Peace be with you!” to 
which he immediately replied, ** Poverty be with you!” 
The friars, alarmed at this rude reception, bumbly ex- 
pressedtheirsurprise that heshouldreturntheir greeting 
so uncourteously. ‘ Nay,” said Hawkwood, “I only 
returned your own compliment. My trade is war, 
and he that wishes peace toa military man, only de- 
sires, in other words, that he may come to poverty.” 

The friars, on their return home, talked much of 
this saying: but though it might tell well for Hawk- 
wood, it was no very pleasant jest to those that would 
have liked to live in peace and quietness.—This mai: 
followed the profession of arms for seventy years, a 
longer period than any other commander. Almost 
every town wastributary tohim ; and little tranquillity, 
did Italy enjoy in histime. Woe to the states that put 
their trust in men like him ; alike destitute of faith and 
feeling. Their alliance is often more injurious that the 
hostility of the enemy. These mercenaries all under- 
stand one another ; and though they pretend to combat 
each other, their mutual agreement is, ““Do you plunder 
on your side, and let me plunder on mine.” And yet 
such is our stupidity, that we will not see these things,. 
but are continually led on by the rascality of these 
men, to engage in contests, the result of which cannot 
be otherwise than destructive, What is it that has re-. 
duced so many of the free cities of Italy into sub- 
jection? What has brought Sicily and Apulia into 
their present state? How have Padua and Verona, 
and many other cities, lost their splendour, and be- 
come miserable villages ? 

Beware, then, ye few, for few ye are that are still 
free. ‘Trust not to the treachery of military men. 
Live in peace; and rather submit to repeated insult 
than be induced to rush into war, which, indeed, is 
easy to.commence, but the event of which is often 
contrary to expectation, and its evils not hastily to be 
repaired. 

ES 


Fanaticism.—A poor woman in the Groves attempted 
to cut her throat, under the painful conviction that she 
could not be saved. Her character was altogether re- 
spectable, and she lived with her husband and famil 
in great domestic comfort. Yet she persuaded herself 
that she was.an object of divine inexorable wrath, and 
her misery became intolerable. At the awful moment, 
however, ‘her fortitude seems to have failed her, for her 
wound was not mortal, but so severe as to cause an im- 
mense effusion of blood, which, when she was dis- 
covered, had brought her to a state of great debility. 
Still she might have been saved ; but unfortunately the 
young man sent to.examine her, on the very point of 
putting in the needle to sew up the wound, fainted away, 
oppressed iby the distressing sightof the patient, and the 
blood with which the room .was deluged. Thus time 
was lost, and before further assistance could be ob- 
tained, she was a corpse.—-Rockingham Hull paper. 





Extraordinary Cannon.—At Kubberpore na Jeal, in 
India, there is a cannon 213 inches long, 66 inches 
round the muzzle, and 18 inches round the calibre. It 
has five and had originally six equidistant rings, by 
which it was lifted up. This gun 1s called by the na- 
tives Jaun Kushall, or the destroyer of life, and its 
casting and position are attributed to the doetas or divini- 
ties, though its almost obliterated Persian inscriptions 
declare its formation by human means. But what is 
most extraordinary about it is, that two peepul trees 
have grown both cannon and carriage into themselves. 
Fragments of the iron, a spring, one of the linches, and 
part of the wood-work, protrude from between the 
roots and bodies of these trees, but the trees alone en- 
tirely support. the » one of the rings of which, and 
half of its whole length, are completely hid between 
and inside their bark and trunks. _A more curious 
sight, or a cannon more firmly fixed, though by the 
mere gradual growth of two trees, cannot well be 
imagined.—The Indians assert that it was only once 
* fired, and sent the ball 24 miles !!—-Asiatic Journal. 
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scientific Records. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
singular Medical Cases ; ical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a Series through the Volume. ] 








PRESERVING POWER OF THE PYROLIGNEOUS 
ACID. 


Ia the Bdinburgh Philosophical Journal, some 
curious experiments relative to the antiseptic power 
of pyroligneous acid are detailed by Mr. Ramsey. 
The following are some of the principal results : 

A vumber of haddocks were cleaned, split, and 
slightly sprinkled with salt, for six hours; then be- 
ing drained, they were dipped for about three se- 
conds in pyroligneous acid, and hung in the shade 
for eight days. On being broiled, they were of an 
uncommonly fine flavour, deliciously white, and 
equal to the highly-esteemed Finnan haddock. 

Herrings were cured in the same way as the had- 
docks. After being dried in the shade for two 
months, they were equal in quality and flavour to the 
best red herrings. The fish retained the shining and 
fresh appearance they had when taken from the 
sea. 

A piece of fresh beef was dipped for one minute 
in pyroligneous acid of specific gravity 1012, in July, 
1819. On March 4, 1820, it was as free from taint 
as when first immersed. No salt was used in this 
experiment. A piece of beef was dipped at the same’ 
time in pure vinegar, of specific gravity 1009. It: 
was perfectly free from taint on the 18th of Novem- 
ber, This experiment indicates antiseptic powers 
in pure vinegar ; some haddocks were cured with it, 
which remained free from taint, but when cooked 
had an insipid taste. 

When beef is partially salted, and then steeped 
for a short time in the pyroligneous acid, after being 
drained and cooked, it has the same flavour as Ham- 
burgh beef. Mr. Ramsey has no doubt, that with 
proper modifications, the use of the acid may be 
extended to the preservation of every species of ani- 
mal food. 

The Journal of Science and the Arts states, that 
the experiments relating to the haddocks had: been 
repeated with entire success in London, by Mr. Sto- 
dart. 





RESTORATION OF THE WHITE IN PAINTING. 





M. Thenard has lately applied bis oxigenated 
water with great success to thearts. It is constantly 
happening in paintings where the white used is pre- 

d from lead, that sulphurous vapours change 
the tint, and render it brownor black. Paintings of 
the first masters are frequently injured in conse- 
quence of this effect, being blotted, as it were, with 
spots of colour, which spoil the effect. An artist at 
Paris, who possessed a design of Raphael's thus dis- 
figured, and was too careful of the original work to 
re-paint the places, applied to M. Thenard for che- 
mical assistance, That chemist, during his attempts, 
remembering the effect of oxygenated water in con 
verting the black sulphuret of lead into a white 
sulphate, sent some water, very slighty oxygenated, 
to the artist, who, by applying it with a pencil, in- 
stantly removed the spots, and restored the white. 
The fluid was so weak as to contain not more than 
five or six times its volume of oxygen, and had no 

taste. Paper coloured by a slight tint of bister was 
not at all altered by it.—-Asnales de Chim, xiv. p. 
221. 


METALLIC.veceratiOns,~ )*'* 


We-have Tittle doubt but many of our readers will 
be amused with the following elegant experiment : 

‘ M. Goldsmith places a few filings of copper and 
iron on a glass plate, at a certain distauce one from 
another. He then drops a little nitrate of silver on 
each 1; the silver soon begins to precipitate 
whilst the iron and the copper oxidize, and become 
coloured ; then, by a small wooden point, the rami- 
cations are arranged at will, whilst the flame of a 
taper being placed under a plate, increases the eva- 
poration, facilitates the re-action of the substances, 
blackens the lower side of the plate, and thus forms 
as it were a design.” —Annales de Chim. 14. p. 34. 


MR. KEAN’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 
——— 
TO THE EDITOR. 


> ee 


inserted in your agreeable miscellany of this day, 
Mr. Kean’s Farewell Address to the Audience, who 
witnessed his performance of Othello at our Theatre, 
ou Friday evening last. As all lovers of the Drama 
in Liverpool now luok to the Kaleidoscope, as a 
publication wherein they may hope to find something 
relative to the Theatre that may interest them, may 
I express a wish, that, if you are in possession of a 
copy of Mr. Kean’s address, you will gratify the 
curiosity of those who had not the pleasure of hear- 
ing it delivered, by giving it a place in your next 
week’s publication.— Yours, &c. 
A CONSTANT READER. 

Liverpool, 16th October, 1820, 





(> Our correspondent is probably now aware, 
that a report of what Mr. Kean said, on taking his 
leave of the Liverpool audience, was inserted in the 
Mercury of last Friday; which may supersede the 
necessity of its appearance in the Kaleidoscope. We 
cannot dismiss the subject without expressing our 
opinion, that the style adopted by Mr. Kean, in the 
farewelladdress, was somewhat tov cavalier. Had the 
managers, at the close of a season, in which their 
spirited and judicious exertions had been wholly 
unproductive; had they, under such circumstances, 
ventured to address the audience in the style adopted 
by Mr. Kean, there can be no doubt as to the mode in 
which so indecent a liberty would bave been resented. 
With what propriety, therefore, Mr. Kean, in the 
presence of a most numerous and respectable 
auditory, assembled too as a personal compliment 
to himseif, could indulge in such a vein, we must 
leave it to others to determine. Whatever may be 
the ordinary temperature of a Liverpool audience, 
they have exhibited no coolness to Mr. Kean. 
On the contrary, we think they have been prodi- 
gally indulgent even to his faults ; for though it 
may be heresy or “ flat burglary” to say sv, he has 
some faults; although, like those of Shakspeare they 
are obliterated by his beauties. He may be called 
John Bull’s enfant gaté, who may play all sorts of 
pranks with forgiveness, on the score of his being 
so fine a child. 

The palpable indecorum of the recent address 
of Mr. Kean, on which alone it was our design to 





S1r,—I am much surprised that you have not 


avimadvert, bas led us somewhat further than we 
intended, on a-eubject to which we shall probably 
be obliged to return; as the liberty we have taken 
with the modern Magnus Apollo may draw down 
upon us the vengeance of some of his votaries, to 
whom it may be imperative upon us to reply. 








Go Correspondents. 


ORIGINALS OR CoPrIEs.—The correspondent from 
whom we received EDWIN and Maria has omitted 
to state whether it is original or not. [tis our custom 
to class the P in the peerage ge under two 
distinct heads, ‘+ Original” and ‘* Selections ;” and 
if our correspondents, by subjoining their initials to 
transcribed communications, or by any other means, 
however perigee make us — to lite. 
rary imposition, they do us an injary with the public. 
We cannot suspect the individual to whom an now 
address ourselves of this species of disingenuousness ; 
as he or she has neither affixed any ature, nor 
intimation as to the originality of Edwin and 
Maria. Whilst we are upon this theme, we take 
occasion to repeat, for the information of R. D. that 
we do net estimate a composition the less (but fre- 
ong the more) because it is not original ; and we 

g to assure him, that we are not conscious of ever 
having been in one instance actuated by personal 
tiality in the adoption or rejection of any, proffered 
communication. Such conduct ‘on our parts would 
betray an equal absence of candour, and want of a 
sense of our own real interests, as identified with 
the character of our journal. 


LEONORA is reserved for our next, and the copy is 
ly preserv 


If the transcriber from an old journal of a tour through 
some of the northern counties, will oblige us with the 
ene continuation, we shall be better enabled to 

ecide upon its merits. 














We have already replied to A. L. to whom we shall only 
further observe, that he must permit us to use our own 
discretion as to the time or manner of introducing 
any subject. 


‘We have just received, but not yet perused the Indian 
Speech, with which we have been favoured by A 
CONSTANT READER. 








The following (amongst others which we shall probably | 


notice next week) are still in our portfolio, to be in- 
troduced at convenience into our columns—YouR 
READER—A. A.—CoRNELIUS’s D. & F.—Cynus 
—R. J.—JuLius—Con.—W. R.—J. F.—J. W.— 
A. J.—XVII—T. Q. TO THE OCEAN—GENE- 
VIEVE-—K.-—W. T. Mary—-ToI—RIsiBLE-— 
ViaTor--XVI.-J.S.—J. L.—S. D.—T. R.-F. S. G. 
—H.B.—R. N.—SusscRIBER—I. B.—CONSTANT. 
READER—R. P. D.—H. N—J. T.—P. B.—10. 21 
R. H.--W. R.--BUCKS HAVE AT YE ALL-W. E. S.< 
M. R.—LucinDa—T. R.—AN INHABITANT— 
TRacic—T. P.—V. SprinsoMPONI—D. D.—M.C. 
M. P.—OmEGA—J. P. S.—J. T.—E. W.—CaTo— 
P. PrITIFUL—ANGELA=--JACOBUS=-CIVITAS--W. 
—A ic pa 1 othe Seagean, s Pegg 
MOR—Z.—R. D.—The ing, which are onl: 
a portion of the contents of our io, have a. 
sumed three full hours in the revision, which was in- 

sible, before we could make ‘any pledges for 
their future insertion. We shall take another spell, 
if possible, before the appearance of our next. 
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